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MEMOIR OF FREDERICA. 



BT THE REV. T. B. BARTOW, 
Chaplain in the V. S. Navy. 



Read Before the Georgia Historical Society, 
September 9, 1839. 



Although the early history of Frederica reaches back 
but a century, it is involved in the obscurity of a remote 
antiquity by a disregard to dates in its first chronicles, and 
by a spirit of exaggeration on the part of its friends, and 
of depreciation on the part of those who were dissatisfied 
with the military government of General Oglethorpe. For 
instance, we do not know with certainty when the city was 
founded. On the authority of McCall, the centennial an- 
niversary was celebrated in 1836; but the township was 
laid out by the Council of South Carolina in 1733, and in 
their memorial to Parliament, April 9, 1734, they mention 
Oglethorpe's having fortified the southern part of the Colony 
against the Spaniards of Florida. John and Charles Wesley, 
who left England with Oglethorpe in October, 1735, found 
Frederica settled on their arrival in the following February. 
The probability is, therefore, that the town was commenced 
before Oglethorpe left Georgia the first time. 

We find the following entry in Wesley's journal ten 
days after his arrival at Tybee: "On Monday, the 16th of 
February, Mr. Oglethorpe set out for the new settlement on 
the Altamaha river. He took with him 52 men and three 
Indians," and three weeks after, on the 9th of March, Charles 
Wesley entered on his duties as chaplain at Frederica. Mar- 
shall, in his History of the American Colonies, says that 
Frederica was settled in 1734. Bartram, whose information 
was accurate, though oltcn colored by the rosy light of a 
poetic imagination, says it was the first town built by the 
English in Georgia. 

When John Wesley left Georgia in December, 1737, 
the soldiers were stationed at Fort St. Simon, on the sea 
point, since washed away, but even then the Fort of Fred- 
erica better deserved to be the stronghold, "being encom- 
passed with regular ramparts of earth and a palisaded 
ditch, and mounted with cannon which entirely command 
the river." It was not until after the retreat from Augus- 
tine, that it answered the amiable botanist's description: 
"The fortress was regular and beautiful, constructed chiefly 
with brick, and was the largest, most regular, and per- 
haps most costly of any in North America of British con- 
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struction." McCall says the Fort was built of tabby. Both 
accounts are partly true. The magazines of brick still re- 
main, as well as the flanking wall, which is of tabby, and the 
light house was entirely built from the tabby of the Fort 
at Frederica. 

An uncertainty rests, too, upon the victory of Bloody 
Marsh, where Montiano was defeated in 1742. McCall 
states that 500 Spaniards were left dead upon the field. 
Other historians record that the Spaniards lost one Cap- 
tain, two lieutenants, and one hundred men made prisoners.* 
Tradition adds that General Oglethorpe knew by the very 
reports of the muskets that they were fired by his own 
victorious troops, and hastened to the field, ordering a 
wagon-load of porter to be brought to refresh his soldiers 
after their fatigue. The bottles which contained the liquor 
were broken in a heap upon the battle-field as a monument 
which envious time could not destroy, but, not to be de- 
feated in effacing the records of earthly glory, he has at 
length buried them in the sand; but not till they had been 
seen by the present generation. . 

The size of Frederica at the zenith of its prosperity 
is likewise a matter of dispute. Mr. Spalding, who was 
born there, thinks it once contained two hundred houses 
and nearly a thousand inhabitants, exclusive of the garrison; 
that it held a direct commerce with London, and ships of the 
largest size brought every luxury that Europe could supply 
to its wharves. This prosperity must have happened sub- 
sequently to the year 1763, for Oglethorpe's regiment was 
disbanded, except for one company, in 1749, when the Col- 
ony languished from its state of insecurity. The resumption 
of the government by the King, on the resignation of the 
Trustees in 1752, effected little change for the better, and 
Georgia did not prosper until the peace of Paris in 1763, when 
Florida was ceded to England. Then, having got rid of 
her troublesome neighbors, who, more than her unwise 
legislators, had retarded her growth, and being taught by 
Governor Wright to cultivate her swamps, emigration into 
the Colony was rapid, and in ten years her exports had in- 
creased fourfold. Then houses might safely have been con- 
structed without the ramparts of Frederica, and many were. 
Yet, when Bartram visited the town in March, 1774, "The 
"Fortress," he says, "is now in ruins, yet occupied by a small 
garrison, the ruins also of the town only remain; peach 



■Information not available when this account was written shows 
that the loss of the Spaniards was about nve hundred In killed, wound- 
ed and prisoners. 
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trees, pomegranates, fig trees, and other shrubs grow out 
of the ruinous walls of former spacious and expensive 
buildings, not only in the town, but at a distance, in va- 
rious parts of the island ; yet there are a few neat houses in 
good repair, and inhabited. It seems now recovering again, 
owing to the public and liberal spirit and exertions of Mr. 
James Spalding who is president of the island, and en- 
gaged in very extensive mercantile concerns." (Bartram's 
Travels, Part 2, Chap. 1.) 

The fort was dismantled and most of the garrison with- 
drawn to St. Augustine soon after 1763. In 1833 I con- 
versed with an old lady, then eighty-one years of age, and 
since dead, whose father belonged to Oglethorpe's regiment 
(and it was one peculiarity of that regiment that almost every 
soldier brought his wife with him from England). Mrs. 
Baisden told me that when she was thirteen years of age 
the guard house was burned, the cannon dismounted, and 
the troops removed in a vessel to St. Augustine where she 
remained until after the revolution. She spoke of the ex- 
treme beauty and neatness of Frederica and of its parades, 
of which her father, Mr. Grant, had the charge; of the 
strict discipline observed ; of its land post, or gate, sur- 
mounted by a huge bell which apprised the garrison when- 
ever it was opened ; and of the cantonment, full of officers ; 
but she was then too young to know the number of houses 
or inhabitants. 

Colonel Burr thus describes Frederica in 1804 : 

"Frederica, now known as Old Town, was about fifty 
years ago a very gay place, consisting perhaps of twenty- 
five or thirty houses. The walls of several of them still 
remain. Three or four families only now reside there. In 
the vicinity of the town several ruins were pointed out to 
me as having been formerly country seats of the Governor 
and officers of the garrison, and gentlemen of the town. At 
present nothing can be more gloomy than what was once 
Frederica. The few families now remaining, or rather resid- 
ing there, for they are all new comers, have a sickly, melan- 
choly appearance, well assorted with the ruins which sur- 
round them." 

The present aspect of Frederica differs a little from that 
which it presented to Colonel Burr. But three families 
reside there, and they are quite healthy. The unsightly 
ruins have fallen down. One very pretty one, which was 
Oglethorpe's headquarters, remains, overgrown with wild 
ivy, a sketch of which I beg leave to present to the Histori- 
cal Society.* 

•This sketch cannot now be found. 



